NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

arm. From the midst of the whirlpool he calls, but
no one hears. An angry god laughs at the rash fool.
His fortunes founder on the reef of avenging justice,
and no eye pities him. Another metaphor charac-
teristic of Aeschylus is that in which Cassandra
tersely blends wind and wave and sun. cAnd now
my oracular word shall no longer look out from a
veil like a newly-wedded bride; but it shall come as a
clear fresh wind blowing toward the sunrise, to dash
in a wave to the light a woe far greater than this3
(Agam.9 1178-1183), It is morning on the sea; a
strong wind is blowing and the sunlight is playing
on the rolling waves.

Sometimes poets speak of themselves as sailors or
ships and their poems as ships or cargoes. But there
is nothing in Greek, poetry to be compared with the
voyage of the bark of the spirit on mystic deeps in
Shelley's Adonais and Tennyson's Crossing the Bar.

Bacchylides opens an ode with the words, CI will
go towards the temple of Apollo at Pytho, since
fair-throned Urania has sent me from Pieria a golden
galley laden with glorious songs' (xv. 1-4). Pindar,
however, has a place all his own in nautical metaphor.
Such figures are most frequent in his celebrations of
Aeginetan victors, but few of his odes are without
an occasional whiff of the sea, whether he is speaking
of his own art and the difficulties of his task, or flatter-
ing a patron, or vending maxims of worldly wisdom,
or giving utterance to some deeper moral reflection.
His poems, he tells us, are not statues that stand idly
on their pedestals: ' O sweet song, fare from Aegina
on board of every merchantman and skiff to carry
the tidings' (Nem.9 v. 1-4). Some of his songs did so
literally. His odes are ships. cMy soul, to what
promontory of a strange land dost thou turn aside
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